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EVER SINCE GAS HAD BEEN REPORTED in concentrated
quantities in the north, the Ethiopian Women's Work
Association, which was run by Lady Barton and the English
Church chaplain, Mr. Matthew, had been experimenting
in the manufacture of gas masks.

They at last evolved a type resistant to the most noxious
gases, based on the first masks used in the Great War
against the poisonous cloud from Germany. These head
bags of flannel, done up in little canvas cases, had mica
slits for the eyes and were tied round the neck with tape.
They were lengthened especially to cover the shoulders,
and the air, drawn through the flannel, which was steeped in
solution, was expelled by the mouth through a short rubber
tube, The whole was coloured a rich chocolate brown for
camouflage,

A dozen experts with their sewing machines were engaged
in the town to make up the gas masks, which were cut by
Lady Barton, the Princess Tsahai, and other of the Ethiopian
ladies of rank who formed the Association and who had
not yet fled into the country for fear of an air raid on Addis.

For the morale of many homes was already broken by
the reports of gas from the north.

By April 6 the women in their white overalls and the
shirt-sleeved machinists had finished their work. Twenty
sacks, containing the first eighteen hundred gas masks
made by the Ethiopians, were piled into the lorry of one
Madros, a burly and surly Armenian.

Next morning Arthur Bentinck, brother of a former
Minister at Addis Ababa and representative in Ethiopia now
of the Duchess of Hamilton's Humane Killer (not to be
confused with Signor Mussolini), climbed on to the top of
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